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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 
to secure for women complete equality 
.. With men under the law and in all human 


relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 


this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 

by SENATOR GERALD P. Nysg, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House May 18, 1928, 


by REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MAGRADY 
Pennsylvania. 


Law Enforcement 


OMMISSIONER ELIOTT of the New Jersey State Department of Edu- 
(? cation has issued a notable order requiring obedience to the law. 
He has ordered the Perth Amboy Board of Education, says the New York 
Times, to reframe its salary schedule for 1929-30 to eliminate discrimination 
against women teachers. In doing so, he pointed out that under an act of 
1925, equal pay must be given for equal work, regardless of sex, in the New 
Jersey public schools. 


Sixteen women teachers of Perth Amboy appealed from a discrimination 
against women teachers in salaries. In January, 1923, the Perth Amboy 
Board of Education adopted a salary schedule under which men received 
$300 a year more than women of equal trainimg and experience doing equal. 
work. In December, 1926, the maximum salaries were increased, with the 
discrimination remaining. In January of this year, a common maximum was 
fixed, but a number of years would be necessary to reach it, leaving the 
salaries below the maximum still discriminating against women. 


Commissioner Eliott deserves the highest commendation for enforcing the 
law he is sworn to enforce. 


M EANWHILE, another educator, Dr. James R. McGaughy, professor of 
education at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, has dragged out 
the old law of supply and demand to justify lower salaries for women teachers 
while at the same time declaring that men are not superior to women as 
teachers. 


The New York Times quotes him as saying: 


“I believe that there is no sound argument, professional or educational, 
in favor of paying men teachers higher salaries than women. Men are not 
better teachers; they do not render more valuable service; even if they have 
more dependents, that is not a sound argument for paying them higher salaries. 
The one insurmountable fact which makes it absolutely necessary, economically, 
to pay men higher salaries is the inexorable working of the law of supply and 
demand. 


“So long as our professional and industrial organization remains as it 
now is, there is bound to be a greater demand for the services of able young 
men than for the services of equally able young women. For the State to 
pass a law that men and women must be paid equally is almost as absurd 
as it would have been for the State of Indiana to have enacted into law a bill 
that was introduced a few years ago to change the value of the ratio between 
the circumference and diameter of a circle to 3 instead of 3.1416 plus.” 


To Dr. McGaughy we insist that the law of justice is higher than the law 
of supply and demand, and we point out that in the interests of justice the 
law of supply and demand is being interfered with constantly. Every “pro- 
tective” tariff law interferes with the law of supply and demand, and this is 
defended because it is designed to bring justice to somebody. Every law 
prohibiting the sale of below-standard milk for feeding babies interferes with 
the law of supply and demand, for there would always be those ignorant of 
the results who would demand the cheapest milk possible if it could be supplied. 


Indeed, every law establishing the standards of education, training, and 
experience which a person must have before being allowed to teach in the 
public schools interferes with the law of supply and demand. We feel sure 
that Dr. McGaughy would not want such standards for the teaching profes- 
sion lowered even if there is s y of and a demand for cheaper and less 
adequate teachers. Every law establishing the minimum that teachers may 
be paid in the public schools also interferes with the law of supply and demand. 


N fact, there seems to be unanimous consent for modification of the law 
of supply and demand whenever necessary to establish justice and promote 
the common welfare. The law of supply and demand is not insurmountable. 
It is being surmounted and circumvented everywhere in the interests of one 
thing and another, and it certainly should be circumvented wherever it brings 
about injustice. 


Equal Rights 
7, | 
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senting a picture of women in the 

world of today, will be given by the 
National Woman’s Party over a coast-to- 
coast hook-up under arrangements just 
completed by the National Broadcasting 
Company and the Woman’s Party. 

The exact hour of the day and the day 
of the week and the date of opening the 
series will be announced soon, as will the 
program. 

The programs will be transmitted over 
the National Broadcasting Company’s 
stations in New York, Pittsburgh, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Denver, and San Fran- 
cisco, one evening each week at about the 
dinner hour. Each program will last 15 
minutes. 

In addition to outstanding leaders in 
the Feminist movement, Senators, news- 
paper men and women, and other authori- 
ties on various aspects of the position of 


\ SERIES of radio programs, pre- 


women in the world today will appear on 
the program. 

Women’s status under the law, the 
Equal Rights Amendment, international 
Feminism, women in industry, women in 
the various professions, women as home- 
makers, women in aviation, women in 
government, women pioneers, women in 
politics, and other topics will be discussed 
during this series of programs. Leading 
women in different professions will dis- 
cuss the work of women in their respective 
professions, Women holding elective and 
appointive offices will speak. 

Senator Gerald P. Nye of North Dako- 
ta, who introduced the Equal Rights 
Amendment, and Senator Arthur Capper 
of Kansas, one of its senatorial support- 
ers, are among the members of Congress 
who will be on the Woman’s Party radio 
programs. 

Mary Moss Wellborn of Mississippi is 
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Radio Programs on Nation-Wide Hook-Up 


in charge of the radio programs. She has 
just returned to Washington from a trip 
to New York, where she made arrange- 
ments with Frank Russell, vice-president 
of the National Broadcasting Company, 
for the service. Mabel Vernon, executive 
secretary, also conferred with Mr. Rus- 
sell. 

Through this series of programs the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party hopes to present 
to the millions who listen in over the 
radio a complete and authoritative pic- 
ture of the position of women in the 
world today, the history of their advance- 
ment, their achievements, and their 
aspirations. 

The full program, as far as it can be 
completed for a period of twelve weeks or 
so, will be announced in Equa. Ricuts 
soon, and each program will be announced 
from week to week in these pages. 


Another “Never Never Land” 


of the District of Columbia, Eng- 
lish Feminists have been getting 
facetious about the discriminations 
against women and picturing a reversal 
of the situation. 
The International Woman Suffrage 
News, June-July issue, published the fol- 
lowing farce written by Dora Mellone: 


| IKE the Women’s Bar Association 


Mrs. Common-Sense, Minister of the In- 
terior in Never Never Land. 

seated in her study, 

to her enter Miss Tender-Heart, M.P. 

Miss T.H.; So good of you to give me this 
chance of a chat! 

Mrs. C.; Not at all. Do sit down. As a 
matter of fact, I think it is rather the 
other way round; only the other day, 
the Prime Minister remarked that 
since you had steered your Bill so 
successfully through the House there 
was no chance of getting a word with 
you, you were so taken up with this 
new League of yours. What is it you 
call it? 

Miss T-H. (nervously): The Women’s 
League for Men, or, for short, W. L. M. 

Mrs. C. (laughing): Dear me, it sounds 
very like the old times when there were 
societies called by all the letters of the 
alphabet. How odd to think, as our 
historians assure us was the case, that 
men once sat in Parliament! Surely 
your League does not contemplate any- 
thing so extreme? 

Miss T-H. (bravely): Well, quite useful 
things were done in Parliament, some- 
times, even when there were no women 
in it at all. 

Mrs. C. (tolerantly): No doubt, and they 
tell us that there were well-cleaned 


rooms, when women actually swept 
them themselves, with brooms. That 
is no reason why I should deny Henry, 

' my parlor man, his vacuum cleaner, 
and go hunting round the museums for 
the relics of a bygone age, is it? (warm- 
ing to the sound of her own voice). 
I should have thought the success of 
your last congress and the general 
toleration extended to you would have 
contented even your League. As it is, 
things are bad enough. Let me give 
you an instance: The other day, John, 
my cook, was summoned on jury ser- 
vice, if you please, and when I got 
home from the Cabinet Council meet- 
ing on the Pensions for Widowers 
Bill, I found no dinner and had to turn 
to and cook something for myself! I 
hope I am as broad-minded as the 
next woman, but men are coming out 
of their own sphere to such an extent 
that everything gets upset, and there’s 
no regularity in the house at all. I’m 
afraid it will do the men themselves 
no good, you know. Once get the busi- 
ness woman roused, and there will be 
a great deal of ill-feeling. And I must 
frankly admit that my sympathy will 
be with the woman. The Tired Busi- 
ness Woman—surely she is entitled to 
peace and comfort in the home! 

Miss T-H. (realizing that this is ceasing 
to be conversation and becoming a 
speech, interrupting): Very trying, 
but you may get used to it in time. 
As a matter of fact, the W. L. M. is 
working on quite a simple matter. 
Our last congress carried unanimously 
a resolution urging that men be eligible 
for co-option on certain specified com- 
missions of the League of Nations, 


(hastily), not, of course, on the one 
which deals with public health, the 
W. L. M. is strictly moderate, but, for 
instance, in the Disarmament Commis- 
sion, or the one for the Regulation of 
Air Traffic on Congested Routes. We— 
We— 

Mrs. C. (pouncing): Just exactly what 
I said to my constituents the other 
day. The electorate gave the vote to 
men, and now everything else will 
follow. (Sarcastically) I suppose 
your congress will demand next that 
men be appointed to the staff of the 
International Labor Organization? 
And that they be allowed to draft 
conventions regarding conditions of 
work for themselves? Or be sent as 
government delegates to serve on Eco- 
nomic Commissions? 

Miss T-H. (with dignity): Of course 
the W. L. M. recognizes that questions 
dealing with health conditions for 
workers, and restrictions of work, 
must lie exclusively in the women’s 
province. 

Mrs. C.: That’s a comfort, but there are 
extremists who want, in their disgust- 
ing phraseology, the whole hog. I have 
heard of societies, thank heaven I have 
never been exposing to meeting any 
of their members, who are working for 
complete equality. 

Miss T-H. (timidly): Still, you know the 
Prime Minister did talk a good deal 
before the last election about Equal 
Rights. 

Mrs. C.: So she did, and I told her at the 
time that she was creating trouble for 
herself and for the rest of us. No, no. 
I hold to the old slogan, “Men are 
men, and women are women.” That 
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is nature’s way. Mind you, I would 
be strictly fair. I would admit men 
into every occupation for which they 
are fitted, and under suitable condi- 
tions. | 
Miss T-H.: And may I ask, Mrs. Common- 
_ Sense, who should decide as to the 
occupations for which men are fitted, 
and what conditions are suitable for 
them? 
Mrs. C. (staring at her): Why, the women, 


liabilities, None,” concludes the 

auditor’s report on the financial 
condition of the National Woman’s Party 
as of June 30, 1929. 

This audit, covering the entire period 
since the reorganization of the National 
Woman’s Party on February 25, 1921, 
through the end of the fiscal year on the 
last day of June, reveals that $781,613.07 
has been raised for the Equal Rights cam- 
paign since the day of reorganization, as 
against total receipts of $796,053.19 by 
the Woman’s Party for the suffrage cam- 
paign from December 7, 1912, to March 15, 
1922, including the campaigns for the 
adoption of the suffrage amendment and 
for its ratification by the States. 

Total disbursements from the general 
fund of the Woman’s Party during the 
period amount to $432,713.29—nearly a 
half million dollars spent in carrying on 
the legal research into the status of wom- 
en under the law and -the legislative and 
educational campaign for Equal Rights 
between men and women in the United 
States and every place subject to its juris- 
diction and in the international work of 
the Woman’s Party. 

For the investment fund, $300,914.03 
has been received, and $270,438.79 im 
vested and spent in connection with in- 
vestments, leaving $30,475.24 in the in- 
vestment fund on June 30. There was 
$2,988.25 in the general fund on that date. 

Of the investment fund, $100,304.78 was 
put into the new National Headquarters, 
and $17,682.78 into rental property ad- 
jacent to the new home; $135,448 is in- 
vested in bonds bearing interest. Expenses 
incident to condemnation of the old head- 
quarters, liabilities on the old head- 
quarters, and other incidentals were paid 
out of the investment fund. 


assets, $354,587.06; Total 


of course. These questions are too 
complicated for men (looking at her 
affectionately). Tender-Heart, if you 
will take a word of advice from an 
older woman who has seen something 
of the world and public life, you will 
abandon these quixotic causes, and 
devote yourself to building up the 
career which your undoubted talent 
should teach you to regard as your 
due. 


Liabilities---None 


Of course, the gift of headquarters came 
from Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, national 
president, and the court awarded the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party $299,200 for the 
old property, which is part of the site for 
the new building for the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Receipts came from the following 
sources: General contributions and mem- 
berships, amounting to $298,852.43, the 
largest item among the receipts; collec- 
tions at meetings; royalties on newspaper 
articles; collections for furnishing Na- 
tional Headquarters; interest on bank 
balances; rent of rooms at headquarters; 
sale of literature, stationery, regalia, ban- 
ners, costumes, badges, photographs, pins, 
Equal Rights Amendment seals, tickets 
for meetings, dinners, et cetera; adver- 
tising in Equau Rieuts; dividends on en- 
dowment fund stocks; meals served at 
National Headquarters; sale of legal re- 
search work; and other incidental re- 
ceipts. 

For the magazine, Equat Rieuts, $44,- 
997.50 has been received, and $44,958.59 
expended in the eight years. 

Disbursements, of course, include the 
thousand and one items that go into the 
cost of an educational and legislative 
campaign for Equal Rights, the largest 
items being for the executive work at 
National Headquarters, including na- 
tional organizing campaigns, the admin- 
istration of the headquarters, the field 
organization department, the press depart- 
ment, the legal research department, and 
the various campaigns and conferences, 
both national and international. Forma- 
tion of the important International Ad- 
visory Committee has cost only $569.97, 
while $5,568.89 has been contributed to 
the work of the Inter American Commis- 
sion of Women, $5,904.10 for the dele- 


Equal Rights 


Miss T-H. (with the crusader’s light in 
her eyes): Every word you have said 
convinces me of the need for the con- 
tinued existence of the Women’s 
League for men. (She goes out.) 

Mrs. C.(shaking her head): A fanatic! 
Where is my secretary? (Hnter a 
young woman) Christabel, give these 
letters to the typist, and tell him I 
shall want to have them for signature 
before I go to lunch. 


gation to the Pan American Conference 
at Havana in 1928, when the Equal Rights 
Treaty was first proposed, and $2,868.65 
was used for the work of the Committee 
on International Action. Thus the vastly 
significant international work has cost 
comparatively little. 

Assets include the new National Head- 
quarters, $100,304.78; furniture and 
equipment at old National Headquarters 
with an estimated value of $24,382.25, 
which will be moved to the new head- 
quarters; the marble busts of Susan B. 
Anthony, Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, and Mrs. Belmont, with an esti- 
mated value of $8,000; the statue of Joan 
of Arc, now in storage, valued at $50,000; 
the library on Feminism, also stored, 
given by Mrs. Belmont, and valued at 
$15,000; stocks in the endowment fund 
valued at $3,769.25; bonds valued at $135,- 
448; and rental property valued at $17,- 
682.78. 

The financial report thus shows that 
in a little more than eight years women 
have cared enough about Equal Rights to 
contribute some half million dollars to 
the general work, and more than a third 
of a million for permanent assets to the 
campaign. Of these permanent assets ap- 
proximately half brings income continu- 
ously, while a third saves the large item 
of rent for headquarters, the rest being 
assets of permanent use and beauty, such 
as the library and the statues given by 
Mrs. Belmont. 

It is an encouraging report — except 
that not a penny should have to be raised 
or spent to achieve a simple act of jus- 
tice—the establishment of Equal Rights 
between men and women. Even justice, 
however, can be achieved only through 
the expenditure of vast energy, time, and 
money. 


Ceylon’s Women’s Movement 


movements, and one which has 

achieved notable success in a short 
period, is that of Ceylon. The Women’s 
Franchise Union of Ceylon was organized 
only eighteen months ago, when Ceylon 
women were unenfranchised and not ad- 
mitted to some professions. 


(-)= of the newest national Feminist 


The first issue of Prabuddha Stri, the 
official organ of the Women’s Franchise 
Union, has reached Equat Rieuts. The 
magazine, a quarterly, was started with 
the July issue. The news it contains 
shows the rapid strides made by the wom- 
en of Ceylon since the organization was 
found on December 7, 1927. 


When the Royal Commission on Re- 
forms came to Ceylon at the end of 1927, 
it was felt that it was time for women to 
come forward and press their claims to a 
share in the privileges and duties of citi- 


zenship. Twelve of the leading women 


of the different communities of the island 
met and formed the Union, electing the 
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following officers: President, Lady Dias 
Bandaranaike; vice-presidents, Mrs. W. 
A. de Silva and Mrs. E. R. Tambimuttu ; 
honorary secretaries, Mrs. George KE. de 
Silva, Mrs. D. M. Gunasekera, and Dr. 
Nallamma Satia Vagiswara Aiyar; and 
honorary treasurer, Mrs. A. C. G. 
Wijeyekoon. 

Dr. Mary H. Rutnam made the follow- 
ing motion: 


“That the Women’s Franchise 
Union of Ceylon submit to the con- 
sideration of the Special Commission 
and the Government of Ceylon the de- 
sirability of granting a limited fran- 
chise to the women of Ceylon for elec- 
tions to the Legislative and Municipal 
Councils, and other local government 
bodies.” 


“Many of those present,” comments 
Prabuddha Stri, “felt that the qualifica- 
tions suggested were unnecessarily high 
and were in favor of asking for franchise 
on equal terms with men. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that we then be- 


The Professional 


OTHING in contemporary history 
is more dramatic than the rapidity 
with which the professional woman 

has cOme into her own. She is practically 
a post-war innovation. Fifteen years ago 
her new position was so little understood 
that no one regarded her as a social factor 
of importance. Today there are many 
thousands of women, in England and 
America, for whom the office has replaced 
the home as a centre of interest. 

In this great feminine advance America 
has been, and unquestionably is, the 
leader, breaking down the long-established 
traditions of the home with a courage 
that compels admiration. General social 
and economic conditions are on the side 
of the professional woman in this country. 
In England they are against her. Only 
by understanding these conditions can 
one understand how it is that in America 
it has become the normal thing not only 
for girls but for married women to make 
their way in the professions, while in 
England a girl is still faced with the 
choice between marriage and a career. 

In England the determination of wom- 
en to join the throng of black-coated work- 
ers has come at a time of economic de- 
pression, when there is no surplus for 
business expansion and many professional 
and business men are hard put to it to 
earn their own bread and butter. In such 
circumstances the antagonism toward an 
influx of fresh competitors in the fierce 
Struggle for existence is readily under- 
standable. In America, on the other hand, 
the woman’s movement has coincided with 
a period of unprecedented prosperity. 


lieved that we were asking for the moon 
in demanding even a limited franchise.” 

The officers of the Union and a commit- 
tee of twenty-seven representative women 
presented a memorandum to the royal 
commissioners, and suggested that they 
would like to send a delegation. The com- 
missioners invited the deputation to give 
evidence to them, and on January 14, 
1928, the deputation went to Colombo to 
tell the commissioners their desire for en- 
franchisement, 

As a result, the commission recom- 
mended the enfranchisement of all women 
over 30 years old without any restriction 
whatever. This first success emboldened 
the Ceylon wamen, who then asked the 
Legislative Council for the vote on equal 
terms with men, and the Council has rec- 
ommended that the vote be granted thein 
on equal terms, with a literacy qualifica- 
tion for all voters, men and women. 

Meanwhile, the Union has continued 
its educational work for the vote, and is- 
sued a pamphlet called “Women and the 
Vote,” which was published in English, 
Sinhalese, and Tamil. Prabuddha Stri 
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also publishes Sinhalese and Tamil sec- 
tions as well as the English section. 

“Ridicule was plentiful,” says Pra- 
buddha Stri, “as were the pessimists who 
prophesied that our Union would be ‘dead 
in six months.’ To them we answer that 
we are thrice six months old and are still 
very much alive, increased in numbers 
and in strength, and ever increasing in 
enthusiasm as we realize the many things 
that still wait to be done.” } 

This first issue of the magazine reports 
the unanimous adoption of a “bill” by 
the Law College “House of Commons” to 
admit women to the legal profession and 
to permit women to enroll themselves as 
law students. 

“Youth has given the lead; when will 
those in power be prevailed upon to fol- 
low?” asks Prabuddha Stri. 

The National Woman’s Party and 
EquaL Ricuts extend their greetings to 
the Women’s Franchise Union and to 
Prabuddha Stri, and wish for them the 
early acomplishment of equality between 
men and women in Ceylon in every re- 


spect. 


Woman in England and America 


(Reprint of portions of an article by 
Leonora W. Lockhart, member of the 
British Universities Debating Team, 
which appeared in the New York 
Times Magazine on June 2.) 


Heads of firms, reassured by bank bal- 
ances of generous proportions, are in en- 
terprising mood. Among the risks they 
can afford to take so much better than 
the harassed English business man is 
the risk of employing women, and even 
of taking them into partnership. Not 
the chivalry of American men so much 
as their adventurousness is the ally of the 
“new woman,” whose exploits and ex- 
ploitations receive so much attention 
from the press. Besides putting women 
into positions customarily held by men, 
the American business man is reorgan- 
izing his business on lines which fre- 
quently create a demand for the woman 
executive..... 


NFORTUNATELY, in England, be- 

sides a scarcity of jobs there is also 
a surplus of women. Naturally, public 
opinion champions the unmarried girl in 
business and supports the old view that 
a married woman, if she has any social 
standing at all, should be supported by 
her husband. In the eyes of the majority 
there is still something not quite respect- 
able about a woman who engages in in- 
dependent, paid work after she is mar- 
ried, something that prompts gossips to 
ask in insinuating tones: “But, my dear, 
is she actually living with her husband?” 
The proféssional woman in the United 


States profits considerably by the numeri- 
cal inferiority of her sex. As every Amer. 
ican woman has a reasonable chance of 
getting married, there would be no con- 
tinuity in women’s work unless they re- 
tained their positions after marriage. 

Consequently, since stability is a much- 
valued quality in business, American pub- 
lic opinion is inclined to encourage the 
combination of marriage with a career. 
The enlightened viewpoint is expressed by 
a woman, Mary Dillon, president of the 
Brooklyn Borough Gas Company, who 
asserts that she prefers to have married 
women in her employ because they are, on 
the whole, more settled, more competent, 
and easier to work with... .. 


S domestic efficiency is freeing the 

American wife for the pursuit of a 
career, so educational efficiency, or at 
least what is taken for efficiency, is free- 
ing the American mother. It seems that 
the problem of how to dispose of the child 
of a woman who devotes her days to pre- 
paring briefs or selling stocks is to be 
solved by the appearance of the nursery 
school. This most recent extension of 
the educational system, based on the be- 
lief that children should be consigned to 
the hands of experts at the earliest pos- 
sible age, releases the modern mother 
from responsibility for her offspring as 
soon as it is two years old. The nursery 
school movement actually began in Eng- 
land. But there it was a philanthropic 
venture to rescue small slum children 
from the appalling conditions of their 
home life. It is only in America that edu- 
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cational theory has got behind the idea 


and advocated the nursery school as an 
ideal institution for children of all 
classes. So here again the American 
mother reaps the advantage. 

The progress of women in America owes 
a great deal to the large number of girls 
receiving some sort of higher education, 


either at college or at a training school, 


In America almost every girl whose par- 
ents possess a moderate income goes to 
college. In England there are thousands 
of girls with every social advantage who 
received no adequate intellectual equip- 
ment and lack the background which 
would make them acceptable to a business 
firm. 

A factor less tangible than these, but 
no less important, is the attitude of the 
husband, since, without a certain amount 
of co-operation from her husband, no wom- 
an can hope to succeed in her dual acti- 
vities. Once more the gods favor America. 
One of the many generalizations current 
in England about the United States is 
that American husbands are an indulgent 
race of men. .... 

Husbands apart, there seems to be less 
male opposition generally in America to 
women’s professional and business acti- 
vities. Employers appear to be ready to 
compromise and are less rigid in their 
views. Nevertheless, one wonders whether 
perhaps the greater courtesy of the Ameri- 
can man is not one of the great barriers 
te women’s success. An officer of the 
League of Women Voters expressed her- 
self very strongly on this point. 


66 MERICANS,” she said, “are more 

inclined to put their women on a 
pedestal. Our women received far greater 
recognition for their services in the war 
than the English women although the 
English women accomplished more. But 
the attitude of the American man was 
‘How surprising it is that these pretty 
little creatures are so clever, and how 
wonderful it is that women can do such 
good work.’ Their praise was tempered 
all the time by mental reservations.” 

And a college administrator expressed 
much the same point of view when she 
said, “English men seem more prejudiced 
only because they are franker about their 
prejudices. The English woman knows 
exactly what she has to fight. But Ameri- 
can men dissimulate their opposition so 
that we are apt to forget that it is there 
and to be content with our subordinate 
positions.” Be this as it may, employers’ 
prejudices are still strong in both coun- 
tries. 

Take the teaching profession, which 
has long been regarded as peculiarly a 
woman’s field. Both in England and in 
America women teachers, whether in 
schools or in colleges, receive lower sal- 
aries than men who are in exactly equiva- 
lent positions. Where there are men and 


women on the faculty the men refuse to 


serve under women. 
reasons why a certain section opposes 
co-education in Wngland. So strong is 
the feeling against women superiors 
among English schoolmasters that in 
1926 the Schoolmasters’ Association 
adopted a resolution that it would back 
the protests of any of its members who 
were asked to serve as subordinates to 
women. In England, too, women teachers 
in the government schools have to resigu 
their posts on marriage, and this is also 
the case in many American States. 

In America, the men disdain public 
school teaching but have almost complete 
control of the university and college open- 
ings. There are many men on the facul- 
ties of the women’s colleges, very often 
in the highest positions, and practically 
no women on the faculties of the men’s 
colleges. Women are rarely allowed to 
advance beyond the rank of associate pro- 
fessor and seldom hold important admin- 
istrative posts. The same is true in Eng- 
land, where there are practically no wom- 
en university lecturers, and the merest 
handful of women professors, all of them 
people of exceptional ability. Despite 
the great number of women in the teach- 
ing profession, they make less progress 
than in any other, perhaps because they 
have accepted their lot humbly for so 
long. Between England and America the 
woman teacher has little to choose. 

The woman lawyer seems to be mak- 
ing greater headway in America than 
in England, perhaps because America is 
a country comparatively unburdened by 
tradition. In America, the number of 
women lawyers runs into thousands; in 
England, barely into hundreds. Of these 
only a tiny percentage practice, and al- 
though some have done brilliantly in their 
bar examinations, there is not one who 
has had a conspicuous success. An Eng- 
lish girl who makes law her profession 
must be prepared to pay the penalty of 
a pioneer. An American girl, so it seems, 
has a reasonable chance of building up 
an excellent practice for herself. Dorothy 
Kenyon, who is one of the successful 
women lawyers in New York, while ad- 
mitting that a woman, to succeed, must be 
just a little more able than a man, and 
her fees a little lower, is convinced that 
there is a place for the woman lawyer and 
that prejudice is breaking down every 
day as women lawyers show their ability. 
In proportion as women are able to at- 
tract clients, they will become acceptable 
to men in their profession. 

Apparently, however, one of the difficul- 
ties that the American woman lawyer has 
to encounter is the slight antagonism of 
the judge when she argues her case in 
court: In England, a woman has diffi- 
culty in getting briefed, but, on the whole, 
there is no discrimination against her in 
court. But if women suffer at the hands 
of judges in America, they have at least 
been known to become judges themselves. 


This is one of the 
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In England there is almost as little 
chance of a contemporary woman reach. 
ing the bench as there is of her becoming 
Prime Minister. 


N medicine, also, the American woman 

seems to be practicing in greater num- 
bers and with more success than the wom- 
an in England. Several of the big Lon- 
don hospitals which formerly trained 
women have now closed their doors to 
them. In America, Harvard alone holds 
out against the woman medical student. 
One of the chief obstacles in both coun- 
tries is the difficulty of getting hospital 
experience. In America, as in England, 
the woman interne is frowned upon, and 
staff appointments are seldom given to 
women. The feeling in England is that 
women doctors can do excellent work in 
public health service and in social wel- 
fare work, but that, except for specialists 
in women’s diseases, they will never com- 
pete very satisfactory with men in pri- 
vate practice. A general practitioner, 
with a wide experience of his profession, 
whose two sons are following in his 
footsteps, was anxious that his daughter 
should also take up medicine, but he ad- 
vised her to avoid private practice and 
become a school health inspector. Most 
of his colleagues would agree with him. 

In America, on the other hand, women 
are doing admirably in private practice, 
and often number a great many men 
among their patients. More and more of 


_ them are becoming specialists, particu- 


larly in the field of psychoanalysis. One 
of the older women doctors, who remem- 
bers the days when women in the medical 
profession felt it necessary to apologize 
for their very existence, related how grati- 
fied she was to hear one of the younger 
generation of doctors, a confident and 
confidence-inspiring young woman, de- 
clare that she had determined to become 
a brain surgeon. “That means,” the older 
woman remarked, that the men with 
whom she has been working have en- 
couraged that doctor to become a brain 
surgeon. In my day one would never 
have been given that support.” .... 

In business more than in any other 
sphere, women in England suffer from 
the prevailing industrial depression. Both 
in England and in America it is in the 
newer forms that women are treated with 
the greatest equality. But while in Amer- 
ica, new business enterprises are being 
launched every day, in England things are 
moving far more slowly, and the old-fash- 
ioned firms with obselete business meth- 
ods will rarely promote a woman beyond 
the stage of routine work. Then, too, a 
woman can hardly ever enter a business 
except by starting at the bottom. Few 
fathers are sufficiently modern to sink 
capital in a firm on behalf of their daugh- 
ters, and few firms are willing to receive 
a young woman into their inner councils 
even when she has a very generous finap- 
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cial backing. Consequently one hears of 
extremely few college women considering 
seriously the idea of going into business. 
of course there have been successful busi- 
ness women in England. There are quite 
a number of important women directors— 
Mrs. Philip Snowden is a director of the 
British Broadcasting Company; the man- 
ager Of one of the best-known London 
stores is &@ woman, and there are some 
first-rate women chartered accountants. 
But the awe with which these women are 
regarded indicates how exceptional they 
are. 


HE opportunities for women in Amer- 
ica seem much greater, though Ameri- 
can women also have prejudices to over- 
come, prejudices which stand in the way 
of their filling the highest executive posts, 
and force them to accept lower salaries 


than men even when they do a man’s 
work. But the way in which women are 
rising to prominence in advertising, in 


banking, in department store work shows | 


that the value of their services cannot 
long be ignored or denied... .. The col- 
lege-trained girl of today approaches her 
work with a confidence that the old 
brigade will not be able to withstand. _ 

To avoid the difficulties and discourage- 
ment of male competition, many women 
with money-making aspirations are start- 
ing businesses of their own—restaurants, 
antique shops, interior decorating firms, 
and so forth. These businesses also seem 
to flourish more in America than in Eng- 
land and to grow to larger propor- 


Nevertheless, while the majority find 
their greatest opportunity in America, 
the most outstanding achievements among 


women are paradoxically enough to be 
found in England. Lady Astor, Lady 
Rhondda, and Maude Royden are house- 
hold words in England and America. 


ESPITE the great advance of the last 
years, there is no cause yet for com- 
placency either in England or in America. 
It is easy enough to paint a rosy picture 
of a woman’s position in the world. Com- 
pared with pre-war days her scope seems 
almost boundless. Changing conventions 
have relaxed the tyranny of childbearing ; 
changing laws have admitted her to the 
game of politics. But in comparison with 
men, women remain still lamentably at a 
disadvantage. And though recent devel- 
opments give cause for great optimism, 
the triumph women have had on both 
sides ot the Atlantic is so far only a 
half triumph. 


All They Have to Celebrate 


HILE English, German, and 
American women have been ob- 
serving the tenth anniversaries 
of their enfranchisement, French women 
have been able only to recall that May 20, 
1929, was the tenth anniversary of the 
passage by the Chamber of Deputies of 
the suffrage bill which the Senate, in spite 
of the growing demand for the vote by 
organized women, has for ten years kept 
from. becoming law. 

To remind the Senate of its delinquency, 
a large meeting, called by the French 
League for Women’s Rights, was held on 
May 27 in the Salle Wagram, Paris. Maria 
Verone, president of the League and a 
member of the International Advisory 
Council of the National Woman’s Party, 
presided. Many notable men and women 
spoke, among them one of the original 
sponsors of the suffrage bill, Jean Bon, 
former member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, who recounted the history of the 
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Burnita Shelton MatrHeEws, hpn- 


Matthews orary member of 
From the Qmicron, and au- 
“Hall of Fame,” thor of the interest- 
Kappa Beta Pi ing article entitled 
Quarterly. “Women Lawyers 


and Lawmaking” in 
the issue, recently secured one of the larg- 
est condemnation awards ever won by a 
woman lawyer. 

The facts of the case are especially in- 
teresting since they concern the future 
site of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In order to secure this, the Fed- 
eral Government instituted suit for the 
condemnation of two squares of property 
facing the Capitol of the United States 


measure up to the day it passed the Cham- 
ber by an overwhelming majority. ; 

Victor Basch, president of the League 
for the Rights of Man, asserted that the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man ought 
never to have been interpreted as it has 
been by three successive French Republics, 
who have given to the word “man” its nar- 
row masculine meaning, whereas the 
framers of the Declaration no doubt in- 
tended the word to signify a human being, 
without distinction of sex. Those Repub- 
licans, M. Basch said, who refuse to let 
women vote for fear that the influence of 
Catholic priests over them would tend 
to undermine the Republic, are themselves 
false to the republican principles on which 
French democracy is founded. Amid a 
storm of applause, he concluded with the 
words, “Perish the Republic rather than 
its principles!” 

Mme. Avril de Sainte-Croix, president 
of the National Council of French Wom- 
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in Washington, D. C. A portion of this 
property consists of the Old Brick Capi- 
tol, owned and used as headquarters by 
the National Woman’s Party since 1921. 
The property was purchased at that time 
for $151,000. Since historical association 
enhances the value of property, the De- 
partment of Justice undertook to lessen 
the market value by alleging that the ex- 
isting structure was erected in 1869, after 
the original one was demolished, and to 
prove this point introduced as witnesses 
two so-called expert architectural engi- 
neers. To offset their testimony, Mrs. 
Matthews offered a great deal of interest- 
ing and conclusive evidence on behalf of 
the Woman’s Party, including the testi- 
mony of a member of the Society of Old- 


en, pointed out that even if French women 
could not vote, it was a French woman 
lawyer who was chairman of the legis- 
lative committee of the International 
Council of Women, in which were many 
voters, some of them members of their 
national legislative assemblies. 

A vest-maker, Mme. Coulmy, gave rea- 
sons why all working women should be 
Feminists. She condemned the tactics 
of labor groups which try to keep women 
engaged in manual labor out of the Femi- 
nist movement, and demonstrated clearly 
that only a victory for Feminist prin- 
ciples will assure better conditions to 
working women. 

The meeting adopted with practical 
unanimity a resolution calling upon the 
Government, not merely to support any 
suffrage bill whatever, but to initiate a 
Government measure assuring to women 
the right to vote and to be elected to office 
on the same terms as men. 


est Inhabitants, located the night before 
the close of its case, and an old photvo- 
graph of Mrs. Greenlow, a Southern spy, 
taken against the wall of the Old Capitol 
when it was used as a prison. She ob- 
tained an award of $299,200 for the prop- 
erty, the largest judgment awarded by 
the jury. There were seventeen other 
lawyers for the defense, and in addition 
to the National Woman’s Party, Mrs. 
Matthews represented other property 
owners, including Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 
Mrs. Legare H. O’Bear, and Miss Maud 
Younger, for whom she secured judgments 
totaling $106,200. The total awards ob- 
tained by Mrs. Matthews for her clients 
amounted, therefore, to over $400,000. 
Mrs. Matthews is a past president of 
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the Women’s Bar Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and local vice-president 
of the National Association of Women 
Lawyers. She is also chairman of the 
Lawyers’ Council of the National Wom- 
an’s Party, and director of its extensive 


For Restoration of Citizenship 

ENATOR TASKER L. ODDIE of 

Nevada is author of a bill introduced 
in the present Congress to provide that 
any American woman who lost her citi- 
zenship by virtue of her marriage with a 
foreigner and who was residing in the 
United States on September 22, 1922 
(when the Cable Act went into effect) 
shall upon the termination of her mar- 
riage relation be held and considered to 
have regained her citizenship as of the 
date of the termination of the marital 
relation. 

Hmma Wold, authority on nationality. 
laws, and legislative secretary of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, comments that the 
bill is perfectly proper from the Feminist 
point of view, because women who lost 
their nationality by marriage prior to 
September 22, 1922, should justly have 
the right to regain it as easily as they 
lost it. The injection into the bill of the 
phrase, “upon the termination of the 
marital relation,” however, deprives the 
woman of her independent citizenship to 
that extent, Miss Wold adds. 


Demand Equality in British Civil Service 

RESSING for fulfillment of the La- 

bor Party’s pre-election pledge for 
equality in the British Civil Service, the 
Federation of Women Civil Servants have 
set forth their demands for equal pay, 
removal of the marriage bar, and the 
opening of consular and diplomatic posts 
to women. 

The Federation’s complaint against the 
present situation is now formulated thus: 
“Not only are women above the clerical 
class excluded from many departments, 
such as the Natural History Museum, 
Charity Commission, Mines Department, 
and Stationery Office, they are excluded 
entirely (with the exception of typists) 
from the British Museum, Cabinet Secre- 
tariat, Forestry Commission, Government 
Actuary’s Department, Colonial Office, 
Lord Chancellor’s Office, Dominions Of- 
fice, National Debt Office, Paymaster- 
General’s Office, Privy Council Office, 
Geological Survey, and Supreme Court of 
Judicature. 

“Further, it is complained that only 
typists and writing assistants are em- 
ployed at the Office of Works, a depart- 
ment responsible for the accommodation 
of 74,000 women civil servants.” 


research into the laws of the United 
States relative to women. She has drafted 
many laws dealing with the status of 
women for this organization, among them 
the New York statutes of 1923 eliminating 
from the inheritance laws discriminations 
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All-Woman Hospital 


ESIGNED by a woman, run entirely 
by women, and named for a woman, 
the Marie Curie Cancer Hospital for 
Women, in London, will be patronized 
exclusively by women. It is to be a 
radium clinic, and Mme. Curie, co-dis- 
coverer with her husband of radium, has 
been asked to open it officially next Fall. 
The designs for the building were made 
by Elizabeth Scott, the architect who de- 
signed the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
at Stratford-on-Avon. 


Heads Delegation 


ETZY KJELSBERG, member of the 
International Advisory Council of 
the National Woman’s Party, is a mem- 
ber of the Norwegian Parliament, the 
head of the Norwegian delegation to the 
Labor Conference at Geneva, and chief 
factory inspector of Norway. She recent- 
ly attended the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women in London. She 
is president of the National Council of 
Women of Norway. 


Ireland Elects First Woman M.P. 


RS. HOLT WARING is the first 
woman elected to the Northern Ire- 
land Parliament. 


Girl Caddies 


COTLAND, noted for its many golf 

courses, possesses one where gir! cad- 
dies compete with boys, and where the 
cirls are always preferred and are seldom 
idle. The links are at Cruden Bay, one 
of the remarkable health and golfing re- 
sorts of the United Kingdom, situated in 
the heart of the Buchan Coast, famed for 
its precipitous cliffs, fantastic needless, 
and numerous caves. 

Stuart Burns, the club professional, 
who explained the reason for employing 
girl caddies, said that originally the num- 
ber of boys in this sparsely settled neigh- 
borhood was insufficient to supply the 
players, and the railroad company then 
hit upon the plan of offering reduced fares 
to girls living within a radius of a dozen 
miles of Cruden Bay to carry them to the 
golf links if they wished to act as caddies. 
The experiment was a success. 

“The players would rather have the 
girls now than use boys,” said Mr. Burns. 
“Tt is not often that the girls have to wait 
to be assigned to play, while there are al- 
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against women, and the woman juror 
law of the District of Columbia. In spite 
of these manifold activities, Mrs. Mat- 
thews finds time to be an active and in- 
terested Kappa, and is popular as a 
speaker at formal Kappa gatherings. 


ways a number of boys idle at the caddie 
house. They seem to harbor no_resent- 
ment against the girls, for they realize 
that the girls are chosen not because of 
their sex but because they give more satis- 
faction in service.” | 


New from the Field 


Mrs. Rogers in Washington 

LIZABETH SELDEN ROGERS of 
New York, member of the National 
Council of the National Woman’s Party, 
arrived in Washington at the end of last 
week to work with the Inter American 
Commission of Women in its research on 
the status of women in the Americas. 
Mrs. Rogers is staying at National Head. 

quarters of the Woman’s Party. 
Mary Gertrude Fendall is serving as 
executive secretary at National Head- 


quarters during the absence of Mabel 
Vernon. 


Two Million Dollar Fnud 
Treasurer’s Report 
EMMA WOLD, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL, C. P. A., Auditor 
ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to Au- 
gust 15, 1929, $1,636,047.40. 
Contributions, membership and other 
receipts, August 1 to 15, 1929: 


$5.00 
Miss Esther McLaughlin, N. Y....................... 1.00 
Miss Mabel Vernon, Del....................... 5.00 
Mrs. Kathryn Prall-Bird, N. Y........................ 10.00 


Sale of literature... 1.35 
Contribution for EquaL Ricuts (from Mrs. 
Elizabeth T. Kent), forwarded to EQUAL 
134.60 
Rent of rooms at Headquarters..................... 631.08 
Per Rights Committee : 
Dr. Hooker, 200.00 


Total receipts, August 1 to 15, 1929...... $1,209.03 


Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to Au- 
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